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America’s Supreme Glaciol | 


Again winners of that highest of exhibition 
honors, the Achievement Medal for sweepstakes 
total of the American Gladiolus Society Show. 


Our great storage houses are filled — bulbs for 
a hundred acres of gorgeous gardens! — almost 
limitless rows of filing trays packed to their brims 
with true-to-name stock of amazing perfection. 


And yet, regrettably, the rows are not limitless. 


The leaping fame of Elmwood Terrace quality, 
bred in the Vermont hills to new hardiness and 
beauty for superior reproduction in any climate, 
resulted last season in our forced rejection of 
many: valuable orders after our surplus was 
exhausted. 


Those determined upon such patrician blooms 
as have carried off the American show champion- 
ship for two years, should make their reservations 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Catalog upon request. 
MARGARET BREARD HAwKs 
ELMWOOD TERRACE 
GARDENS 


BENNINGTON . - VERMONT 

















Specimen Stock 
of Quality 


may be had in a choice assortment of 


Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 


Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Hardy Garden 
Perennials suitable for the most particular 


person. 


Visit us and see how well we are 
growing our products. 


Catalog 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 
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Birds and 
Color in Winter Gardens 


Dull, drab, winter gardens are made cheerful with 


brilliant berried shrubs. The colors ,add joy to the 
garden, and winter birds will come for food and 
shelter. 

Hicks’ “Time-Saving” bright twigged and berried 
shrubs are ready now to be transplanted to your 
garden for this winter’s enjoyment. 

Start a bird sanctuary with Winterberry (Ilex verti- 
cillata), Photinia villosa, Sweetleaf (Symplocus pan- 
iculata), Cotoneaster dielsiana, C. divaricata, C. fran- 
cheti, C. zabelli, Viburnum venosum canbyi, V. dila- 
tatum. Write for more facts about these. 

Hicks’ “Time-Saving” trees and shrubs can with 
safety be planted any time during the winter. They 
will grow; if they don’t, we replace them free at the 
nurseries. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 







































Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 214 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) : 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate um 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


bP Sao 's 
[Framingham urseries 


AMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


It is announced by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society that the 
following awards have been made by 
the Trustees on recommendation of 
the Garden Committee: 

Gold Medal to Alexander Mont- 
gery of Hadley, who has long been 
famous for his skill and success in 
ereating new Roses. Hadley, White 
Killarney, Crusader, Pilgrim, Mrs. 
Charles Russell, Commonwealth, Tem- 


plar and several other well known vari- 


eties have been produced by him. 

Gold medal to Miss Grace Sturte- 
vant, of Wellesley Farms, who has 
originated scores of new Iris varieties, 
many of them taking very high rank. 
Miss Sturtevant stands among the 
leading hybridizers of the world, and 
many of the newer varieties brought 
out by her have received awards from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety in past years. 

Silver Medal to Mrs. Harriett R. 
Foote of Marblehead, Mass. In the 
opinion of the Committee Mrs. Foote 
has done more than any other person 
in New England to introduce the best 
of the new Roses, to improve the eulti- 
vation of Roses, and to raise the 
character of Rose gardens. She has 
long been considered the foremost 
grower of out-door Roses in the New 
England states. Her place at Marble- 
head has been visited by many mem- 
bers of the Society, and scores of ex- 
perts, all of whom are united in this 
opinion. 

Silver medal to Eugene N. Fischer 
of Jamaica Plain, who is rated as one 
of the most scientific Gladiolus breed- 
és in the country. Among the best of 
the new varieties brought out by Mr. 
Fischer are Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, 
John Alden, Fortuna, Robin Hood, 
Henry (. Goehl, and Sunnymede. 

First class certificate to Thomas H. 
Donahue of Newton Lower Falls, for 
Wusual skill in the growing of Irises 
and Peonies. Mr. Donahue whose de- 
lightful garden is on the banks of the 
fiver, grows practically every variety 
of Tris and Peony to be obtained, in- 

ing many forms of the Tree 
Peony. 





First class certificate to Edward H. 
Clarkson, of Newburyport, for his 
work in eollecting and classifying 
native ferns. Mr. Clarkson has made 
a special study of ferns for many 
years, and his garden contains many 
rare species which have been person- 
ally collected. Mr. Clarkson has also 
done much to spread a_ scientific 
knowledge of ferns. 

A gold medal to Robert Cameron 
for eminent service in promoting hor- 
ticulture. Mr. Cameron is superin- 
tendent of the great estate of R. T. 
Crane, Jr., at Ipswich, an estate which 
is ranked among the finest in New 
England. He was long in charge of 
the Harvard Botanical Garden -in 
Cambridge, has been president of the 
National Gardeners’ Association and 
is known far and wide for his horti- 
cultural skill and knowledge. 

A gold medal to T. D. Hatfield for 
eminent service in promoting horti- 
culture. Mr. Hatfield is superinten- 
dent of the estate owned by Walter 
Hunnewell in Wellesley and contain- 
ing the only topiary garden in New 
England. The Hunnewell estate is 
planted with rare and valuable trees 
and shrubs, being especially notable 
for its collection of Conifers, Rhodo- 


a 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY 
Famous Rose grower awarded a gold medal 


dendrons and Azaleas. Mr. Hatfield is 
considered an authority on the propa- 
gation and cultivation of such plants. 
He has written: many articles for 
papers and magazines and has served 
as chairman of the judges at the ex- 
hibitions of the Massachusetts Horti- 
culture Society. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society was held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Monday, 
Nov. 17, with Dr. 8. Irving Moody of 
Brockton, president, in the chair. The 
following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: 

President, F. O. Shepardson, Mans- 
field; vice-presidents, William KE. 
Clark, Sharon and Mrs. Alma T. Scott, 
Weymouth; secretary, B. M. Latham, 
Mansfield; treasurer, Clark W. Brown, 
Ashland; auditor, E. Parker Hawes, 
Roslindale; executive committee, A. L. 
Stephen of Waban, William N. Craig 


‘of Weymouth and Dr. 8S. Irving Moody 


of Brockton; exhibition committee, B. 
R. Norley of Roslindale, T. M. Proctor 
of Wrentham, Albert Lehan of Mans- 
field, Mrs. F. W. Bickerton of Fram- 
ingham and A. C. Seott of Weymouth. 





New England Dahlia Society 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Dahlia Society was held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Saturday, Nov. 15, with 
Pres. Thomas Leavitt in the chair. The 
most important business was the elee- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, 
which resulted as follows: 

President, George L. Fish, Bedford; 
vice presidents, L. I. Branthover, 


’ Wakefield, Andrew Lufkin, Gloucester, 


and A. E. Thatcher, Dorchester; see- 
retary, Thomas H. Hughes, New Bed- 
ford; treasurer, Edgar W. Darling, 
New Bedford. 

It was decided to have a large work- 
ing executive committee which shall 
conduct the affairs of the society be- 
tween regular meetings. This commit- 
tee is to be appointed by the president. 
It was voted to issue another Bulletin 
as soon as possible, and also to affiliate 
with the American Dahlia Society. 

It is expected that another meeting 
of the Society will be held at Horticul- 
tural Hall at 1 o’clock, Sunday, Dee. 7. 
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American Rose Society 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
American Rose Society held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 11, the treas- 
urer, S. S. Pennock, reported total un- 
invested funds of $2,328.55, of which 
$2,000.19 is in the Mary Wallace Rose 
fund. It was voted to have this money 
invested in Liberty Bonds. Joseph J. 
Lane, chairman of the Membership 
Committee, reported the present mem- 
bership to be 3,649. 

Robert Pyle, S. S. Pennock, and J. 
Horace McFarland were appointed a 
committee with power to look after 
the distribution of the new Heart of 
Gold Rose. It was decided to have 
the next annual meeting in Syracuse, 
N. Y., in June, 1925, the details being 
left to the Syracuse Rose Society. 

The following were made honorary 
members for one year: M. Bansillon, 
secretary French Rose Society, Lyon, 
France; Mrs. Jessie C. Knox, Butte, 
Mont.; Rev. S. S. Sulliger, Kent, 
Wash.; Dr. L. M. Massey, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Sara Hill, Richmond, Ind.; 
Josef de Vink, Boskoop, Holland. 


THE NEWER CANNAS 

May I offer a few words about the 
newer varieties of the Canna which 
I am trying? In the yellows, King 
Midas is a winner, with Golden Eagle 
a good second. In Mrs. Dupont we 
have the supreme pink to date. Mrs. 
A. F. Conrad still holds the palm in 
its color, which is a distinet pink all 
its own, while Distinction is the best 
in orange. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
Olympic, M. M. Wallace and Rosea 
Gigantia are neck and neck; King 
Humbert, the old bronze leaf standby, 
is still holding its own but is being 
crowded by Mohawk and Ambassador. 

I must say a word about Florida, 
which I consider a very fine addition 
to the Canna family, with light bronze 
foliage and heavy flower trusses of a 
lovely red, shading into orange. Sus- 
quehanna is unsurpassed among the 
dwarfs. It has light bronze foliage and 
salmon pink bloom. 

The President is a variety that we 
should all love. It has all the good 
points embodied in one plant— a red 
bloom carried just the right distance 
above massive green foliage. Those 
who have not seen the President must 
first see it to get any idea of its 
beauty. Fire Bird is a good second to 
the President and is only a shade 
darker in color. Lafayette is another 
good showy variety. It would be well 
for all of us to try just a few of some 
of the lesser known varieties to see 
what we have been missing. 


—C. W. F. Erdman. 





Wake, Va. 
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BULBS 


Forcing Lily of the Valley 


Lily of the Valley pips are kept in 
cold storage practically the whole sea- 
son through, which is the reason that 
florists have the flowers for sale at all 
times. These pips can be forced into 
flower in an ordinary living room dur- 
ing the early winter, and will come 
into bloom in a few weeks. They are 
to bé purchased in the frozen state in 
bundles of 25. When received the pips 
should be pulled apart and allowed to 
thaw out gradually. They can be 
forced in soil, fibre or peat moss. 

Eight or ten pips should be used in 
each pan or pot, being entirely cov- 
ered with the exception of the nose. 
They should be given a thorough wa- 
tering and placed in a warm but dark 
room, or closet, or in a heated cellar 
for ten days. Then they should be 
brought to the light gradually and 
watered lightly each day. Applications 
of very weak liquid manure will also 
be helpful in making large flowers. 

A day temperature of 75 or 80 de- 
grees will bring them into flower 
quickly, and there is no reason why 
the pots or pans should not be set on 
a board over the radiator. The one 
difficulty to be encountered is in pro- 
viding sufficient moisture. It is help- 
ful to keep additional water in the 
room or to admit steam when possible 
from the kitchen or bath room. 

The flowers will open even in dry 
heat, but the bells are likely to have 
a withered appearance instead of be- 
ing pure white, and full blown, as 











MISS GRACE STURTEVANT. 
Noted Iris breeder awarded a gold medal 
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when there is an abundance of 
humidity in the air. If the flowers can 
be forced in a kitchen they are most 
likely to come perfect. 





Bulbs That Come Late 


Tulips or other bulbs which for any 
reason are received as late in the seg. 
son as December, may still be planted 
if the ground is not frozen too hard, 
When the garden maker knows that 
the bulbs are to come, he can keep the 
ground where they are to go from 
freezing by covering it with manure 
or leaves and boards. If planting in 
the open ground is impossible, the 
bulbs may be planted in boxes, the 
latter being banked with manure or 
litter and covered with leaves, or bet- 
ter still, set in a cold frame. 

The bulbs may be allowed to bloom 
in the boxes in the spring, being dried 
off after the foliage has ripened, and 
then planted in the open ground in 
the fall. Bulbs that are received now 
should be covered with earth outside 
or potted immediately. Otherwise they 
will shrivel and be ruined. They will 
start to make roots in the earth, but 
these roots will not be broken off if 
planting is done carefully. 





THE POET’S NARCISSUS 
(Cover Illustration) 

Few bulbous flowers are more dee- 
orative when forced indoors than the 
common Poet’s Narcissus, and Nareis- 
sus poeticus ornatus. It is true that 
the flowers do not come nearly as early 
as those of the Paper White Narcissus 
and the Chinese Lilies, but they are 
more ornamental when they appear. 

Pots that have been stored away in 
the cellar for several weeks can be 
brought into the living room now. It 
is important, though, to make sure 
that these pots are full of roots. Ther 
condition is easily ascertained by hold- 
ing one hand over the pot and gently 
striking one side of the pot against 
a table or bench so that the ball of 
earth will gently slip out. Imperfeetly 
rooted bulbs are likely to become blind 
when brought into heat. 





THE IMPATIENS 


It would be difficult to find a hous 
plant which blooms more persistently 
than the Impatiens. Impatiens Sultaml 
and other species from tropical Afric 
are very attractive, and endure hous 
conditions remarkably well. Plants ea! 
be set out of doors in the summer ad 
again potted up in winter, eventually 
growing to very large size. The 
have delightful waxy flowers in di 
ferent colors. 
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FOUNDATION PLANTING 





Low Evergreens Which Can Be Used Effectively 





Evergreens are coming into in- 
ereased favor for foundation planting 
for several obvious reasons. The effect 
is immediate and continuous, summer 
and winter, at least for a time; and 
however poorly chosen or poorly 
placed the items may be (and we must 
concede that many plantations err in 
both respects) the first result is often 
pleasing. 

Few buildings, whether dwellings or 
public buildings, fail to be enhanced 
in their appeal to the eye when prop- 
erly supported by well balanced 
groups of living plants. The primary 
function of such plantings is not to 
eonceal faulty lines or remedy other 
defects in building design. These 
should not be permitted. There. is, 
rather, a complementary relation be- 
tween the rigid edifice representing 
the artifice of man and the living, vi- 
brant forces of nature freely revealed 
in shrub, tree and flower which is the 
real justification of all supporting 
planting. 

The rounded forms with their more 
or less indefinite edges and the elastic 
interplay of light and shadow serve to 
modulate from the hard, vertical 
building lines to the flat horizontal 
plane of the ground. Their proximity 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


to the building demands that they 
shall be selected from an architectural 
rather than a horticultural viewpoint. 

Whereas once a residence was em- 
bellished by a group of the owner’s 
favorite shrub or flower because one 
loved Lilacs or welcomed the hum- 
ming bird in the Honeysuckle or had 
a passion for Iris, now one must needs 
wrap a motley array of miscellaneous 
seedling trees around the base of 
one’s house regardless of architec- 
tural emphasis or the future growth 
or present happiness of the luckless 
plants; since it has become a well- 


recognized requirement of the mod- 


ern finished residence that it shall be 
more or lesg ‘‘landscaped’’. Alas, for 
the sins committed in that name! 

The writer wishes to point out that 
the impulse is correct; that it is due 
to a mistaken choice of material and 
to poor arrangement that the results 
are often so unsuitable. 

There are two crimes to be charged 
to the present thoughtless use of a set 
list of evergreens; first that it chokes 
off all possibility of distinction in 
treatment, the second that the mater- 
ial often used is utterly unsuited to 
the purpose. 

To one who knows them, the crowd- 





EVERGREEN PLANTING AT 








THE BASE OF A SUBURBAN HOUSE 
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ing of infant individuals of what are 
intended by nature to become forest 
trees into a limited space around a 
house forming staccato-like exclama- 
tion points saying, ‘‘Behold us here, 
where we were never intended to be,’’ 
is like a slaughter of the innocents. 

The remedy is a wider use of plants 
which do not violate the laws of their 
natural growth in such a situation. 
More study should also be given to 
the lines of the massed planting 
against the house and on the ground 
itself. This last is seldom given due 
consideration, the effect of the com- 
position of the open spaces and easy 
flow of lines around the margin, 
though subtle, is very real. 


Avoiding the Pines, Hemlocks, 
Douglas Firs and pointed Spruces, 
more suitable materials are found in 
several families. 

The Thuyas or Arborvitae, a family 
which gives a wide range from globe 
form to pyramids, the many dwarf 
forms of Picea excelsa, the dwarf 
varieties of the broad leaved ever- 
green shrubs, the many beautiful 
forms of Chamaecyparis or Retino- 
spora, the Cotoneasters, the Taxus 
tamily, a family of richest effect and 
perhaps the hardiest of all, are all 
useful. It is worth while making more 
than a passing note of the resistence 
of the Taxus used by the writer at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, to 
the dust and gases of this exposed 
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corner, where conditions are most in- 
imical to the health of plants. 

Among the Junipers several are 
especially to be commended—chinensis, 
Pfitzer’s, Swedish (more hardy than 
hibernica, the Irish Juniper), sabina or 
Savin Juniper, the prostrate Tamarisci- 
folia or Tamarix Savin, still more use- 
ful by rocky steps. Particularly valu- 
able is the Globe Chinese Juniper (Jun- 
iperus chinensis globosa) for its hardi- 
ness, its fresh green and its compact 
habit. 

—Mabel Keyes Babcock 

Boston, Mass. 





PRUNING METHODS REVISED 


There is no need of waiting until 
spring to prune apple trees. The work 
ean be done at any time after the 
leaves fall. The only exception is in 
the case of very weak trees. 

Some growers have argued that 
painting even large wounds is unnec- 
essary. Yet most practical men still 
coat over the wounds, but are particu- 
lar to use only pure white lead and 
linseed oil paint, free from turpentine. 
They may add a little lamp black to 
subdue the color, but have found that 
creosote and all coal tar products are 
very injurious to fruit trees, although 
they may be used on ornamentals. 

Expert fruit growers have revised 
their pruning methods, especially in 
the East, where the vase-shaped apple 
tree is no longer recommended. The 
new plan is to allow the growth of a 
central leader, that is, a strong up- 
right branch in the middle of the tree, 
until it is 15 or 18 feet high. Then it 
is eut back to some strong lateral 
branch. This plan gives-a tree which 
is not too tall, but which has a strong 
support for its fruiting branches, and 
is free from erotches, which always 
have a tendency to split. 

There are some varieties, however, 
which refuse to submit to such train- 
ing. The Yellow Transparent, Wag- 
ener and Northern Spy have a ten- 
dency to send all of their branches 
upward. They make compact trees 
which are rather too dense in the 
center, but when they become weighted 
down with fruit, the limbs are opened 
up so that the sunlight can enter. 

Pruning of young trees is much less 
severe than a few years ago. Branches 
that cross each other or chafe, and 
those which shoot straight into the 
air are removed, but heavy cutting 
has been abandoned, as it makes the 
trees slower in coming into bearing. 
Well established trees are likely, how- 
ever, to become too thick in the mid- 
dle. Often one branch in every three 
ean be removed with beneficial results. 
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SHRUBS 
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Cotoneaster Horizontalis 





Cotoneaster horizontalis is finding 
increased popularity now that its value 
as a rock garden plant is being appre- 
ciated. This Cotoneaster is much bet- 
ter known than most of the Chinese 
species, as it has been growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum for many years, 
and has been propagated rather 
widely by nurserymen. It is an ideal 
dwarf shrub for many situations, 
seldom growing more than two feet 
high and often fairly hugging the 
ground. In Europe it is often trained 
to cover low walls, and is well suited 
for such a purpose, as well as for 
training over boulders and rock work, 





FLOWERS OF THE BUTTON BUSH 


although the branches do not natur- 
ally attach themselves to stone and 
brick, but hang gracefully when sup- 
ported from above. In New England 
the leaves fall early in winter, but 
stay on the branches until spring in 
warmer sections. Perpusilla is a form 
of horizontalis but is much dwarfer 
than the type and therefore better for 
small rock gardens. Another dwarf 
Cotoneaster, called C. adpressa, has a 
creeping habit, and is excellent, also, 
for rock garden work, but very slow 


growing. 





The Button Bush 


There seems to be a prevalent im- 
pression that the Button Bush (Ce- 
phalanthus) must have a wet or at 
least a moist location. It is true that 
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its natural habitat is usually ‘ound 
in such a location, but nevertheless jt 
thrives reasonably well in any g:irden 
soil. Excellent plants can be produced 
even in sandy soil, if it is kept well 
watered. The plant is quite orna. 
mental enough for the shrub b rder, 
but looks even better when grown on 
the banks of a stream or pond. The 
flower heads are very curious, ap 
pearing in the form of a ball covered 
with tiny white blooms. These flower 
heads appear in late summer and last 
for several weeks. The Button Bush is 
readily propagated, has neat glossy 
leaves, and is worth more attention 
than it has been receiving in past 
years. 





The European Privet 


The common European Privet (Li- 
gustrum vulgare) is perhaps the hand- 
somest of all the hardy black-fruited 
shrubs. The bright shining berries are 
borne in compact clusters which stand 
up well on the ends of the branches 
above the dark green lustrous leaves 
and remain on the plants during the 
early winter months and after the dark 
green leaves have fallen. Formerly this 
was a common garden plant in the 
northern states and is now sparingly 
naturalized in some parts of the coun- 
try. There is a form with yellow fruit 
which is much less beautiful than the 
type, and there is a variety foliosum in 
the Arnold Arboretum collection whieh 
has rather narrower leaves and larger 
fruit. This shrub, although apparently 
little known in our gardens, is one of 
the handsomest of all the shrubs here 
at this season of the year. 





The Washington Thorn 


Crategus phenopyrum, formerly 
called C. cordata, the Washington 
Thorn, is not as well known as it was 
perhaps one hundred years ago whet 
less attention was given to American 
Hawthorns, and it appears to have been 
frequently used then in the middle 
states as a hedge plant. It is a narrow 
tree sometimes thirty feet tall, with 
erect branches and small, nearly 
angular lustrous leaves. The small 
globose fruits are scarlet and will 
main on the branches until spring wilt 
little loss of beauty. The only draw 
back to this handsome little tree 8 
found in the brittleness of the branelies 
which are often broken by high winds 
Its winter beauty warrants its g 
planting, at least in spots which at 
somewhat sheltered from the wind. 
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LABELS FOR DAHLIA CLUMPS 


Dear Sir:—A correspondent in a 
recent issue asks for a way to label 
Dahlias during winter. This is my way 
and the one I also use for Roses. Get 
a smooth sheet of pure tin, gauge 34 
to 37; eut to suit for labels. Lay it 
on a paper pad and write or print 
with a smooth steel point like a large 
knitting needle. The letters are easily 
pressed into the soft tin and cannot 
be rubbed out. Punch holes and wire 
on with fuse wire, gauge about 20. 
Copper wire is good but cuts the 
labels more easily. Time or material 
may be saved by using abbreviations 
as ‘‘sin.’’ for single, ‘‘db.’’ double, 
ete. I also add x for fair, xx for 


‘good and xxx for extra quality of 


flowers. These labels can be made 
about as fast as though pasteboard 
were used. I label Dahlias on the 
stems while in bloom and transfer 
the labels to root clumps when stor- 
ing. Perhaps sheet lead would give the 
same results but the pure tin keeps 
bright. 
—Frank D. Price. 

Toronto, Ont. 





PROTECTING HOLLY 
At the November meeting of the 
Ohio Botanie Garden Society held in 
Cincinnati, a unanimous vote was 


passed, protesting against the use of 
Holly for decorative purposes, espe- 
cially at Christmas time. Each member 
present pledged himself to abandon 
the practice of using Holly in order 
to help prevent the extermination of 
this beautiful American tree. 
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CLEMATIS PANICULATA 





One of the most beautiful plants 
that blossom in the autumn is the pop- 
ular Clematis paniculata which never 
fails to put forth its flowers in count- 
less thousands. A vigorous plant, it 
will grow full 30 feet or more, form- 
ing a thick tangle. Dark lustrous green 
through the summer, and a garland 
of pure white through September, this 
Clematis is to be seen in nearly every 
garden. In many places it has escaped 
and become naturalized. The flowers 
are pure white, delightfully fragrant, 
each about an inch across, and pro- 
duced in paniculate clusters from the 
axils of the current season’s growth. 
The three to five-partite leaves are a 
dark lustrous green and from early 
summer to late autumn this plant is a 
thing of exquisite loveliness. Festoon- 
ing pillars or porches or forming a 
tangle on fences or rocks it is one 
of the loveliest of hardy climbing 
plants. 


A native of the orient, Clematis 
paniculata is another of the Arnold 
Arboretum’s gifts to American gar- 
dens. Seeds of this plant were received 
at the Arboretum from the Botanic 
Gardens, St. Petersburg, in 1877, hav- 
ing been introduced into Russia by 
the botanist, Maximowicz, about 1864. 
The plants raised in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum were given the catalogue 
number thirty-one as the records 
show. In American horticultural jour- 
nals the introduction of this valuable 
Clematis is attributed to Parson’s 





CLEMATIS PANICULATA GROWN ON A WALL 


Nurseries presumably through their 
collector, Thomas Hogg. In the lists 
of the introductions of Dr. G. R. Hall 
and of Thomas Hogg compiled by 
Parsons & Co. no mention of this 
Clematis is made and I have been un- 
able to find anywhere proof that its 
introduction into this country was 
prior to 1877. 

It was a plant obtained from the 
original stock raised in the Arnold 
Arboretum that T. D. Hatfield informs 
me he saw in Passaic, N. J., in 1884. 
When he left to go to Wellesley, Mass., 
he brought seeds with him and sowed 
them in 1887, raising thirty-five plants. 
These became the parent stock of this 
Clematis now so widely grown in this 
country, except for certain plants 
raised by G. C. Woolson of Passaic, 
N. J., which went to Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





DUC VAN THOL TULIPS 


The little Due Van Thols are the 
only Tulips which can be forced be- 
fore the new year in the ordinary liv- 
ing room. These Tulips have very 
short stems, but produce good sized 
blooms in rich and varied colors. They 
must be kept in a cool cellar, covered 
with a box, to keep them dark until 
a strong root growth has been devel- 
oped, as that is the only secret of 
foreing these Tulips successfully. 
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LITTLE GARDENS FOR LITTLE 
MONEY 


Mrs. Kate L. Brewster, a_ well 
known member of the Garden Club of 
America, undertakes to cover a wide 
range in a book which she has written 
as a contribution to the Little Garden 
Series.* If must be admitted that such 
a book lacks the positive appeal of 
a volume like Mrs. Harding’s Peony 
book, which deals wholly with one 
flower. Rock gardens, Rose gardens, 
perennial gardens, spring gardens, 
wild gardens, garden plans and garden 
generalities take on a somewhat 
kaleidoscopic appearance when com- 
pressed within the limits of 110 
pages. At the same time the book is 
packed with information, most of it 
eminently practical, and none of it 
leading into extravagances. 

Mrs. Brewster likes enclosed gar- 
dens, and suggests a durable woven 
wood fence which comes in sections 
and which any amateur who is handy 
with tools can himself erect. She says 
that this ready-to-use fence is charm- 
ing. She likes evergreen hedges, but 
calls Hemlock rather expensive, while 
Arborvitae, although cheaper, is less 
attractive in color and habit. Where 
economy is the first consideration, the 
decision falls upon the clipped decidu- 
ous hedges, and she suggests the Ibota 
Privet for sandy soil and the Amur 
Privet for those which are heavier. 
She writes from experience when she 
says: ‘The planting of a Privet hedge 
is a heart-rending business, because 
you must buy the nice little plants 
two or three feet tall, set them about 
ten inches apart in a row, and then 
shear them all off about a foot from 
the ground. This is the only way to 
ensure dense growth. The plants should 
be set rather deep, too, so that sprouts 
from the lower branches will seem to 
spring from the roots. It should be cut 
~ *The Little Garden for Little Money, by 


Kate L. Brewster. Published by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. Price, $1.75. 
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back very hard for the first two years, 
and must throughout its life be 
clipped at least twice a year, once in 
the spring and again about the 4th of 
July.”’ 

The author admits a fondness for a 
Lilac hedge, which she ealls distin- 
guished looking. She finds it inexpen- 
sive and very satisfactory, although 
clipping prevents many blooms. Haw- 
thorn is also recommended as a hedge 
plant, although it grows very slowly 
and must be cut ‘back from the top 
for several years to keep it thick at 
the bottom. Mrs. Brewster asserts, 
though, that when successfully estab- 
lished it is exactly right. ‘‘The gray- 
green of the thorny wood in winter 
is lovely, the flowers in the spring are 
enchanting; the glossy green leaves of 
summer refreshing; and the red and 
russet of the autumn foliage most 
beautiful. ’’ 

Two Honeysuckles, Lonicera tar- 
tarica and L. Morrowii, are recom- 
mended for high and inexpensive 
screens along boundary lines, or for 
enclosed gardens. Even when they are 
set five or six feet apart, it will 
become necessary to cut them back in 
a short time. 

Mixed border plantings are advo- 
cated for side lines of rather narrow 
lots, but the author bars shrubs with 
variegated or yellow leaves. She also 
condemns the hardy Hydrangea, Jap- 
anese Barberry and Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer as “objectionable creatures,” 
an opinion to which, certainly, many 
good garden makers will dissent. It 
may be that these three shrubs have 
been overplanted, but to rob the gar- 


_den of them isto sacrifice excellent 


material in an attempt to get even 
with the nurserymen. 

Rock gardens come first in Mrs. 
Brewster’s list, which indicates the 
importance with which rock garden- 
ing is now being regarded. It is called 
by this writer, indeed, the ideal little 
garden for the gardener with a little 
time. A gentle slope is recommended, 
with plenty of big stones, native 
stones preferable. A warning is 
sounded against ‘‘strange fantastic 
rocks whose place is in the supposedly 
extinet beer garden.” 

Emphasis is placed on the necessity 
of ample drainage and deeply dug soil. 
“Use quantities of sharp sand and 
powdered limestone and wood ashes 
and some gravel. You should have at 
least a foot of this soil over your drain- 
age foundation.” Beginners are in- 
structed that they must put as many 
of their rocks underground as above, 
making little hills of them. “Have little 
points cropping out in unexpected 
places,” she says, “and if you are mak- 
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ing a garden on a steep slope, arrange 
them in irregular tiers with little ter. 
races of soil. Always let the rocks lie 
on the side which gives them natural 
balance, and let at least a third of 
every rock be underground.’’ 

Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides), 
Snow in Summer (Cerastium tomen- 
tosum), Alyssum saxatile, Aubretia, 
and the Carpathian Blue Bell are ree- 
ommended as among the best plants 
with which to start covering the rocks, 
Small bulbs, (which there is still time 
to plant) may have a place in the rock 
garden. Grape Hyacinths, Snowdrops, 
and the Scillas being used in clumps 
here and there. 

Mrs. Brewster is not especially ortho- 
dox. 
“The technical rock gardener and 
grower of Alpines will not concur, but 
nevertheless it is true that many plants, 
other than Alpines, if properly chosen 
and placed, fit well into a rock garden, 
One plant or a mass, a little creeping 
thing that hugs the ground or a tall 
Foxglove, prim Sempervivums or ramp- 
ing Potentillas are equally at. home.” 

The author likes plenty of material, 
remarking “A rock garden is not a 
flower bed with stone trimming; it isa 
rock bed with flower trimming, and if 
treated as such, no more satisfactory 
plaything can be found for the busy 
gardener who is willing to earn his play 
by a little preliminary work.” 

Mrs. Brewster has some excellent sug- 
gestions about labels. She recommends 
in particular the common white wood 
labels, but uses two of them, one to 
cover the other. She says that they re- 
main readable for years if so tight that 
rain or mud cannot get between them. 
She also uses labels made of zine cut 
to the right size by a tinsmith and 
fastened to galvanized wire stakes with 
copper wire. They are written upon by 
means of a sharpened stick, using in- 
delible ink. 

Many more suggestions might be 
taken from this book, but enough ex 
tracts have been made to indicate the 
wealth of information which is to be 
found within its narrow compass. 





WILLOWS IN WINTER 


November came with its open land- 
scape and beautiful trees, which more 
than in the summer show the exquisilé 
tracery of their twigs and branches and 
the beauty of their form. If an artist 
I would paint the trees—the Elms, the 
Oaks, and Hickories for the beauty 
their form in winter instead of in the 
summer. With the Willows among of 
native trees we have the beauty of 
color added to their picturesque growth, 


She says quite boldly, in facet,’ 
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for in the summer when the Willows 
are dressed in green we do not so well 
see the glow of their red and golden 
boughs. 

Thought is now being given to the 
planting of gardens for good effect in 
winter. Many varieties of evergreens 
are set beside our doorways. Trees and 
shrubs are studied for the berries they 
pear. White Birches are encouraged to 
grow among the dark Hemlocks and 
Pines, but in planting for effect in 
winter do not forget the brilliant red 
and yellow bark of the Willows. 

There are many trees and shrubs 
which might well be studied to give 
brightness to our gardens in winter. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston. 





CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Dear Sir:—As we approach Christ- 
mas time our attention is drawn to the 


| subject of Christmas greens which has 


stead ? 


become of late years one of the at- 
tractions of this season. For the past 
four years many people have been 
trying to protect the Mountain Laurel 
from the intensive picking to which 
it is subject especially for Christmas, 
and the Society for the Preservation 
of Native New England Plants has 
sent notices to churches, hotels, de- 
partment stores and chambers of com- 
merece, urging them not to use the 
Laurel for decoration. 

Of course the question of substitutes 
arises at once, and last year it was 
found that several nurserymen used 
the clippings from their evergreen 
shrubs, making very pretty wreaths 
and garlands from them. 

Will not all give this subject their 
attention, and by refusing to buy 
laurel wreaths and garlands show the 
florists and the marketmen that some 
substitute must be provided in its 


—H. M. Crosby 
Chairman of the Society for the 
Preservation of Native New Eng- 
land plants. 





WINTERING GERANIUMS 


_ Can Geraniums which have been growing 
m the garden be carried through the winter 
Without having them potted up and kept in 
the living room? 

Yes. It is a simple matter to win- 
ter bedding Geraniums. If they have 
been lifted carefully so that the roots 
have not been broken off, they can be 
suspended from a beam in a cool eel- 
lar and left without further attention 


itil spring. Let the string be tied 





‘ound the roots so that they will hang 
fops down. Of course the temperature 
af the cellar should not drop below 
| Meezing. 


| 
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WINTER WINDOW BOXES 


There is no reason why the out-door 
window boxes which have been filled 
with foliage plants and flowers through- 
out the summer and autumn should not 
be made to do duty during the winter. 
In them ean be planted small specimens 
of the evergreens popularly called 
American Arborvitae, Red Cedar, 
Juniperus canadensis, Retinospera 
plumosa, Retinospera pisifera, Juni- 
perus excelsa stricta (the spiny Greek 
Juniper), and Picea glauca conica. 

These evergreens give the best 
effects when about a foot and a half 
high. They should be planted just 
close enough to touch at the bottom. 
It is true that the roots will freeze in 
the boxes, but the plants will keep in 
good condition until spring. They will 
keep best, however, if the exposure is 
to the north or east. It is well to give 
some water when the boxes are first 
filled, and at intervals during the win- 
ter, if little rain falls. The little trees 
will be worthless in the spring, of 
course, and must be discarded. 

If the expense of these little ever- 
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which receives full sunlight practically 
all day, and the plants must be grown 
in six-inch pots into which they have 
been shifted from smaller pots dur- 
ing the summer. It is useless to expect 
flowers from Roses just potted up. 

It will be necessary to keep them 
well watered and to make occasional 
applications of weak manure water. 
Tobaceo stems on the surface of the 
pots will help to keep away the lice, 
but even then it will be necessary, 
probably, to spray occasionally with 
a nicotine preparation. It will also be 
necessary to syringe the plants with 
cold water once or twice a week to 
keep red spider away. Many amateurs 
aspire to grow Roses in window gar- 
dens, but it is safe to say that they 
will not succeed unless they are will- 
ing to give the plants an unusual 
amount of attention. 





A FALL-BLOOMING ROSE 


The Rose W. Freeland Kendrick, 
which was originated by Capt. George 
C. Thomas, Jr., while he was living in 





FALL FLOWERING ROSE 


greens seems too great, the window 
box ean be made: attractive by thrust- 
ing small evergreen branches into it 
and by adding a few sprays of Black 
Alder, Bayberries and Japanese Bar- 
berries. 





ROSES IN WINDOW GARDENS 


There are a few Roses, including 
Clothilde Soupert, Cecile Brunner, 
Maman Cochet and Hermosa, that will 
bloom in an ordinary living room win- 
dow if the conditions are satisfactory. 
The window must be one, however, 


Ww. 


FREELAND KENDRICK 


Philadelphia, and awarded the silver 
medal of the American Rose Society 
at the Portland Rose Show in 1919, 
has developed a fall flowering habit 
which commends it to garden makers. 
This Rose, which is pure white, is 
said to have resulted from a cross be- 
tween Mme. Caroline Testout and the 
yellow climbing Rose Aviator Bleriot. 
Although the fall flowers are not pro- 
duced as freely as those in the spring, 
there are enough of them to give the 
plant a very attractive appearance. 
This is the Rose first put out as 
Bloomfield Endurance. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





By awarding its gold medal to Mr. 
H. H. Richardson, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society has called atten- 
tion to one of the most remarkable 
gardens to be found anywhere in 
United States. This garden, located in 
Brookline, has been known to a few 
persons for several years, but has 
never received the attention to which 
its unique character entitles it. 

The Richardson garden is in no sense 
a show garden. It is merely a hillside 
covered with rare plants, every one of 
which is native to this continent. The 
scope and latitude, however, are almost 
bewildering. No less than 85 families 
are represented, with between 700 and 
800 species and varieties. There is the 
tiny Mayflower (Epigaea repens) in se- 
cluded nooks here and there, and close 
by southern Magnolias which are little 
less than trees. There are even plants 
needing so much shelter that they are 
not included in the Arnold Arboretum 
collection. In the list is the exceedingly 
rare Buckleya distichophylla, which is 
a parasite growing on the roots of 
Hemlocks. There is only one place in 
all the world where it is known to grow 
wild, and that is a section near the 
French Broad River in the vicinity of 





Asheville, N. C. Mr. Richardson’s 
plant has been raised from seeds and 
is growing lustily. 

The southern Silver Bell Tree (Hale- 
sia diptera) also rare here and not to 
be found in the Arboretum, is thriving 
on the hillside. Texas is represented by 
its brilliant searlet Clematis (Clematis 
coccinea), and the southern Fox Grape, 
also called the Muskadine Grape 
(Vitus rotundifolia), is well estab- 
lished. The collection likewise includes 
Kalmia cuneata, which has the com- 
mon name of “Wicky,” and is the only 
known deciduous form of Kalmia. 

Diphylleia Cymosa (Umbrella Leaf) 
from the mountains of Virginia and 
southward is particularly interesting 
as it belongs to a group of plants 
which shows the close affinity of the 
Chinese flora with that on the Atlantic 
side of the United States. 

The point to which Mr. Richardson 
has gone in his efforts to locate and 
establish rare and little known shrubs 
and trees is indicated by the presence 
in his collection of Neviusia alabamen- 
sis. an interesting shrub to be found 
wild only on the banks of the Black 
Warrior River in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
of several new color forms of Azaleas 
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only recently discovered in the North 
Carolina mountains. As a matter of 
fact, the collection is very complete in 
plants belonging to this family. All the 
hardy American Azaleas and Rliodo. 
dendrons are included, as well as some 
very unusual forms of Kalmia latifolia, 
The hillside in the spring is made 
gorgeous with the blooms of theg 
plants, and the display is enhanced by 
the Magnolia blooms, all seven hardy 
American species being found in the 
collection. — 

Probably there is no other place in 
the northern states where the Cross 
Vine (Bignonia crucigera) has been 
seen in bloom. So far as is known it 
has flowered for the first time north of 
Virginia in Mr. Richardson’s gardens, 
Later in the season there is a splendid 
display of Clematis blooms, including 
the purple flowers of C. Simsii from 
the southern states, and those of the 
purple Virgin’s Bower (C. vertieil- 
laris). 

In this garden, too, is to be seen 
Shortia galaxifolia “The Little Colts. 
foot” which was first discovered by 
Michaux and then lost again, to be re 
discovered a hundred years later by a 
scientific party headed by Prof. C. §, 
Sargent and Asa Gray. Even the Paei- 
fie coast is represented, the garden con- 
taining some well established plants of 
the curious wild Ginger (Asarum 
caudatum) and other interesting speci- 
mens. 

The larger plants have been spoken 


A PART OF MR. H. H. RIOHARDSON’S WILD GARDEN IN BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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of thus far. The smaller and more deli- 
eate wild plants have not been over- 
looked, however, but. are to be found 
in remarkable profusion. There are, 
for example, 16 or 17 species of the 
wild native Trilliums. There are nine 
or ten species of the so-called Dogtooth 
Violet (Erythronium) and three of the 
eurious western Fritallarias. There are 
the six wild, hardy eastern Lilies and 
several from the west, as well as nine 
wild native eastern Irises, and a num- 
ber of specimens from other sections. 

The garden is particularly rich in 
Ferns, too, no less than 41 different 
kinds being included. In the list are 
many rare species seldom to be found 
in cultivation, the one called Polysti- 
chum Andersonii, from the west, being 
the most uncommon. There are several 
splendid examples of the Climbing 
Fern (Lygodium palmatum), the 
Walking Fern (Camptosorus rhizo- 
phyllus), and the Hart’s Tongue Fern 
(Seolopendrium vulgare). 

Mr. Richardson’s wild garden occu- 
pies about an acre and a half of land. 
It is located at the rear of his estate, 
dropping sharply from the upper level 
to a typical New England brook run- 
ing through a deep ravine. Formerly 
this ravine was a neglected tangle of 
fallen trees, briers, rank herbs and 
debris. The reclamation work was be- 
gun in 1912, the first planting being 
done the next year. 

The idea of making a wild garden 
such as now exists gradually took shape 
in Mr. Richardson’s mind, and he pre- 
pared for the work by removing all 
vegetation, except the forest trees and 
a few shrubs, down to the bare soil, 
after which he planted 43,000 Ferns to 
prevent the bank from washing. From 
then on he’ removed the Ferns as space 
was needed for other plants. 

All the work incident to this under- 
taking has been done under the 
owner's personal supervision, and 
a large part of it by Mr. Richardson 
himself. He has traveled far and wide 
to make his collection complete, and has 
corresponded with other collectors in 
all parts of the United States. All in 
all, his garden is an almost unrivaled 
example of what can be done when an 
enthusiastic horticulturist sets his face 
towards any particular goal of horti- 
cultural achievement. 





KILLING POISON IVY 


Please tell me how I can kill out Poison 
¥y, which has become a bad pest in one 
corner of my garden. 

Some persons are so immune to 
Poison Ivy that they can grub out the 
Toots and in this way destroy it. A 
slower process, but an effective one, 
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is to make an application of some 
material which will kill the plant. Salt 
brine will accomplish this result, but 
less expeditiously than a good weed 
killer. Wilson’s weed killer, diluted 
with 10 or 15 parts of water, will ex- 
terminate the Ivy. You must remem- 
ber, though, that it will also kill any 
grass or other plants with which it 
comes in contact, and that grass will 
not grow where it has been used for 
the next year or two. 





FORCING VEGETABLES IN THE 
CELLAR 


Anyone who has a heated cellar can 
have an uninterrupted succession of 
Rhubarb, Asparagus, Witloof Chicory 
and Sea Kale for many weeks. If 
forcing roots have not been grown in 
the home garden, they can be pur- 
chased for a small amount. Rhubarb 
is particularly easy to foree, but the 
roots should first be allowed to freeze. 
The tops grow very quickly if the 
roots are placed in a box of earth or 
in a bed of earth on the cellar floor. 
It is preferable, however, to keep them 
dark, either by placing ventilated 
boxes over them or by shutting off a 
corner of the cellar with blankets or 
boards. A moderate amount of water 
should be given. The tops will be pink 
or white, with practically no leaf 
growth. 

Witloof Chicory is forced just as 
readily. This is a salad which appears 
in restaurants under the name of 
French Endive. Before the war, most 
of it was imported from Belgium. 
Half a dozen roots will give a surpris- 
ingly large amount of salad material. 
Cut off a part of the tap root if it is 
very long, and plant in boxes of earth 
with the tops just even with the sur- 
face of the soil, It is desirable but not 
necessary to cover with three or four 
inches of sand, because then the heads 
will be tighter than when they have 
no support. These heads will be white 
and very tender. If cut just at the top 
of the root, another head and perhaps 
a third will be produced. It is neces- 
sary to keep the Chicory covered by 
inverting a box over it, or by growing 
in a dark corner, so that the heads 
will be properly blanched. 

Comparatively few persons in this 
country know Sea Kale, as two years 
are required to grow it in the garden. 
It is very readily forced, however, and 
is a delicious salad. 

Asparagus is not quite so easy to 
force as the other vegetables but it 
ean be grown without much difficulty 
in a reasonably warm cellar and need 
not be kept dark. 
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Potting Soil as used by 


Secaucus Exotic Nurseries 


‘‘We use your Granulated Peat Moss 
with all our potting soil instead of leaf- 
mold. It is fine for palms and ferns. We 
also use it on the benches with good re- 
sults. No green forms on the soil and the 
plants grow better. We will fill up all our 
benches with Peat Moss.’’ 


SECAUCUS EXOTIC NURSERIES 


Growers of Potted Plants Secaucus, N. J. 


EAT MOSS 


TORF MULL 








mixed with potting soil makes it light and 
friable; a soil easy to handle, with good 
drainage and it will not crust or bake 
after watering, while retaining moisture 
for a long time. 


For pot plunging and on greenhouse 
benches it is far superior to sand or ashes. 
It gives a moist temperature, preventing 
pot drought. It does not overheat like 
sand, or sour. Unlike ashes, no trouble- 
some sulphur fumes result. 


Compressed bales of dry 
This material, weighing from 


trade mark 180 to 220 lbs., sufficient 
to cover 240 square feet 
Py Z one inch deep. 
oy A} Write for sample, circu- 
k& fF lar and price. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
on the burlap 
157P Water Street 


identifies 
the genuine New York City 





STAR BRAND ROSES | 


American ad near! 
every other hardy olimbas 
Send for our list. 
Tue 6SOwus co. W"lamna | 
Robert Pyle, Pres. hat. Wintzes, Vico-Pres. 








Old Deerfield S435, Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 
HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 














JAPANESE TOAD LILY 


The Japanese Toad Lily (Tricyrtis 
hirta), a curious but beautiful half 
hardy perennial plant is one of the 
latest to come into flower. It usually 
blooms in October and November. Dur- 
ing summer the foliage is very orna- 
mental. The individual flowers, of which 
there are many on a stem, are curiously 
shaped, pinkish-white spotted with 
purple. This plant thrives as well in the 
sun as in the shade but prefers a moist 
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| Give Garden Book 
at Christmas 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele 
How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. 
Stuart Ortloff 
The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 
House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes .. 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. O. 
Hillborn 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A. J. Macself 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred O. Hottes 
A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred C. Hottes 
Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred OC. Hottes 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers 
The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. CO. H. Stout .. 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E. I. Farrington .... 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding .. 
A Little Book of Climbing Plants. Alfred ©. Hottes.... 
Practical Flower Gardening. Katherine M-P. Cloud .... 





Why not give HORTICULTURE 


for Christmas? 
(PLEASE USE THIS BLANK) 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application.) 








Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















peaty soil, under which conditions it 
grows about two and a half feet high. 
It also makes a beautiful pot plant 
for a cool greenhouse, when it will 
begin to flower as early as August and 
continue well into the fall. The plant 
has flowered freely this autumn at the 
Botanie Gardens, Cambridge. It is 
propagated by division and cuttings, 
which are made of the flowering stems. 
—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





NOTES ON GLADIOLI 


On May 2nd I planted a row of Mrs. 
Frank Pendelton, Jr. They were No. 1 
bulbs and they bloomed July 17th, a 
period of 76 days. On May 24th, I 
planted a row of the same variety, the 
bulbs were very large, some of them 
measuring three to four inches across. 
On July 18th, I was surprised to find 
them beginning to bloom and I eut from 
that row at the same time as from the 
earlier planting. That made only 55 
days for the blooming time of these 
Pendeltons. Of course the weather being 
warmer at the later planting made 
some difference but in looking over my 
records for four or five years I cannot 
find Mrs. Pendelton doing better than 
72 days. 

There are two Primulinus hybrids of 
which I made notes the past season. 


The first one Thoth (Kunderd) is early, 
of good size, creamy white with a can- 
ary yellow throat. It grows to a good 
height, has a straight stem and the buds 
are a delicate cream. The buds are as 
beautiful as Rose buds and expand into 
finely shaped flowers with the petals 
curved back like those of a tea rose. 
Last year it bloomed in from 58 to 64 
days. This year on account of the cold 
spring it took 78 days. It was much 
admired by florists. 

The other variety was Nightingale 
(Kunderd). This to all appearances is 
the same color as Maidens Blush. It 
bloomed in the same number of days, 
93, being planted April 14th. On close 
inspection, however, one finds that the 
throat of Nightingale is a clean creamy 
white blended with pink, without the 
lines that mark Maidens Blush. To my 
mind it is more refined. 

Among the Primulinus hybrids which 
caused the most comment from visitors 
this past season were the following: 
Altair, Ethlyn, Treasure, Golden But- 
terfly, Butterboy, Ming Toy, Sunrise, 
Liberty, Tiffany, Ulrica, Svea, Glad- 
ness, a lavender and yellow that is very 
good, Golden Gleam, Topaz, Sonia, 
Golden Girl, Primadonna, and Robin 
Hood. 

—B. H. Spencer. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 
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Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends’ 


Catalog on request 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








N 
KO UALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


NEW ENGLAND 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


ittle Tree Farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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Peonies 


Phlox 





Iris I thank the readers of Horticulture 
for a very successful season. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills - - 


Mass. 








PEONIES P2487 7 IL IES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


















: . Bt Ny 
Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
Vy fession not overrun with 
"competitors. Crowded 
, gf with opportunity for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
, Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! é 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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HOTBED SASH : 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 

ooved or made for glass to putty in; 

1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1.65 ea. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. ©. N. Robinson & Bro., Dept. 
29, Baltimore, Md. 


GOLDEDGE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOXES 


One dozen large Gladiolus Bulbs packed 
in an attractive Christmas box, each 
one carefully labeled, mailed postpaid 
to any address, upon receipt of $1.50. 
Oatalog of 100 varieties upon request. 
GOLDEDGE GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
36 Sumner St., North Attleboro, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS 1910 ROSE 


An extra fine cut flower variety. 
Good forcer. As early as Halley. 


Best seller on the Chicago market. 

No. 1, per 1000, $30.00 
ae oP 20.00 

No. 4, ‘‘ si 15.00 

No. 5, ‘‘ ” 10.00 


Sizes No. 3 and No. 4 producé fine 
spikes of bloom outside. 


Send for wholesale list of over 
80 varieties. 


Quality and price both right. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 














CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 


Dirico GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


Our bulbs are hand graded, every 
bulb up-to-size, true-to-name and full 
of satisfaction. 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 














GLADIOLI 


PR es pare White 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ......... Violet 
Purple Perfection ........... Purple 
Orange Queen (Prim) ........ Extra 


The four best in their color. 
Hardy Canadian Grown Bulbs. 


Photos—Descriptions—Prices 
on application. 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont. 


E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 














NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue will be ready for distribution 
about Dec. 15. Send us your name 
and address and a copy will be mailed 
to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 





I WILL GIVE 
One 75 Cent bulb (No. 1) of MRS. 
FREDERICK C. PETERS Free 
to anyone who will send me during 
DECEMBER a check for $2.00 made 
out to the American Gladiolus Soci- 
ety for a new membership in said 
society. The BULLETIN of the 
A. G. S. is, in my opinion, worth 
more than $2.00 to one who grows 
Glads. 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 


Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 


May, 1925, List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads. free 











Christmas Wreaths 
for 
Table, Windows and Doors 
$1.00 To $5.00 


Boxes of Loose Sprays of 
Evergreens and Berries 
for Christmas decoration 


$2.00 To $5.00 
Spanish Bowls 


$1.00 To $3.00 
Send for price list 
Eastern Nurseries, Inc. 


Houston, Mass. 
Telephone: Natick 345 





DELPHINIUMS 


Kelways Exhibition Strain. Guar- 
anteed direct from the famous Eng- 
lish growers. Pkg. of 500 Seed, 
$1.00. Amount limited. Order early. 
Orders taken for seedling Delphin- 
ium from this famous strain for 
May delivery. 25 for $1.50; 50, 
$2.75; 100, $5.00. Will bloom first 
year; second year make magnificent 
show. Field-grown clumps of the 
popular Delphinium Belladonna 
$3.00 per dozen. Seedlings, 50 for 
$1.25; $2.00 per hundred. 
North Shore Ferneries Co. 


Beverly, Mass. 














Wholesale List Gladioli 
' Now Ready 


Did you receive your copy? 
Retail catalogue ready soon. 
The finest varieties reason- 
ably priced. Sent upon 
application 





SEABROOK NURSERIES 
LOUIS G. ROWE 


Seabrook - New Hampshire 





FOR WINTER FORCING 


Rhubarb, Witloof Chicory, Sea Kale and Globe 
Artichoke. Roots for winter forcing in cellar 
or greenhouse. Rhubarb roots, forcing size, 
$2.50 per doz., $14.00 per 100. itloof 
Chicory, Sea Kale and Globe Artichoke roots, 
forcing size, $1.00 per dozen, $4.50 per 100. 
Parsley roots for forcing, 30c per doz., $1.00 

er 100, $7.00 per 1,000. Harry B. Squires, 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 








The BEST for the LEAST 
at ALL TIMES 
Send for List 
BOSTON DAHLIA GARDENS 
Boston 24, Mass. 
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Pints $.75 
PENN THE FLORIST PURE HONE Quarts 1.25 


cy ty ee 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere lw wy 4971. ated Postpaid 
124 TREMONT STREET ae 


BOSTON, MASS. | 











Reliable Florists 














BOSTON, MASS. 




















THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. TEL. BEACH 3210 
226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. S AMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
BOSTON 








E> 1017 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HOUGHTON, GORNEY 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 








A spray remedy for green, black, white 


4 fy, —— = scale and most sap- 
DREER’S “FUNGINE 





















| UNER THE PARKST.CHURCH GARDEN BOOK pg ay BB peal mg 

| . What so pleasant on a winter VERMINE 

evening as planning a garden? For eel nome. ongle aie, root lice, 

Write now for your copy of etc., working .in the soil. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book and Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 

F. E. Palmer Inc. read its instructive articles. You Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 

. ’ can then plan with the satisfac- SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 

Chestnut Hill and the Newtons tion of knowing your garden will Aphine Manufacturing Co 

The Leading For all this be a success. Madison, N. J. ; 

Florist District 





It offers the best Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, 








Hyper- Flumus 














































































etc. 
2 
W orcester’s The 1925 Edition of this invalu- Puts The mo] ofl tal Ko) -Pt-1-1 1 
Shop able Garden Book will be mailed 
early in January to all customers for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 
of of record. If not on our books, we : z 
Quality and shall be glad to receive your appli- Booklet and Prices on Request 
’ cation now. Write today—and men- Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 
Service tion this publication. 
, HENRY A. DREER 
Randall’s Flower Shop 1306 Spring Garden St. FISKE SEED CoO. 
22 Pearl Street . . 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
WORCESTER, MASS. rene oe Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Park : 
“Gable address: Randall. “Worcester.”* SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 
: — Thomas J. Grey Co. 
David Clarke’s Sons SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- i 
Deliver orders from any part oe a SELECTED SEEDS 
of the country to Re-selected Strains in Seeds Garden, Flower and Field 
NEW YORK CITY Improved Styles in Implements CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 
Write or Telegraph Catalogue upon Application Box A, Wethersfield, Conn. 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. BOSTON, oe wey on Write for our Descriptive Catalogue 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
GERANIUMS ROSES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. in te 4 “be. ilcard, Poitevine on’ Vieude Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
out of sand, 3c 2) in 6c. Wm. B. | and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 





es Dasha, 149 North ‘Bt. North) ¥ Weymouth, Mass. | Company, Tyler, Texas. 


7 . For Scale, Aphis, 
LJ N Oo C European Red Mite 
329 MADISON AVENUE , 


Most effective control 


Branches: SELF EMULSIFYING Write for booklet | 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


eet ||| SPRAY OWL sx once “seer 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 








Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. ! 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTIcuLTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of | 
two dollars a year. | 
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| 6 South Market Street 





Ornamental Evergreens 
IN TUBS 


For Steps, Piazzas, Vestibules 


Retinospora plumosa. Fine pyramidal plant. 
2, to 3 ft., per pair in cedar tubs, painted green, 
$15.00. 

Retinospora pisifera. Of upright, graceful habit. 
24 to 3 ft., per pair, including tubs, $13.50. 

Thuya occidentalis. (American Arborvitae.) 
Erect and pyramidal. 3 ft.; per pair, including 
tubs, $8.50. 3% to 4 ft., per pair, including 
tubs, $10.00. 


EVERGREENS FOR OUTSIDE 
WINDOW BOXES 


Thuya occidentalis. (American Arborvitae.) 
2 to 214 ft., $1.25 each. 

Retinospora plumosa. 17% to 2 ft., $2.00 each. 

Retinospora pisifera. 174 to 2 ft., $2.00 each. 

Juniperus excelsa var. stricta. (Slender or spiny 
Greek Juniper.) 12 to 15 inches, $2.50 each. 

Picea glauca var. conica. Handsome symmetri- 
cal, pyramidal plant with ornamental _bluish- 
green foliage. 10 to 12 inches, $3.00 each. 


‘In ordering, allow one plant for each lineal foot.) 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


Boston. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 






ROSES — Autumn Planting 
THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Is the title of our beautifully illustrated new booklet describing a 
collection of roses that can be planted successfully in the Autumn, 
with a special price for the collection. Many of the illustrations 
are in color. As we now know and understand Hybrid Tea and 
other kinds of Roses, we realize more than ever the importance of 
planting them in the Autumn. In addition to “The Rose Lovers’ 
Opportunity,” we would advise, if you intend to plant Roses, to 
ask for Catalog of American Grown Roses. It has sixty-three 
pages replete with illustrations and descriptions. Seventy-five 
varieties are portrayed in color. 


PEONIES, IRISES and DELPHINIUMS 


A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Peonies and Irises, and 
Old Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, beantifully 
illustrated in color and black. It contains an alphabetical table of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating flowering period, approximate 
height and color. 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 


An illustrated catalog of Nursery Stock; Evergreens, Evergreen 
Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 
In your request for Catalog, it is important to state 
definitely the kind of plants you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE Home #3 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME : 
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Way Bucs Lea 


WILSONs : 
OK : 
5 . PLANT SPRAY A 























Don’t let the Bugs get your Holiday profits. 
Keep your plants clean with 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
It has a kick in it. 


1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


Crdreilign. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 








WINTER FLOWERING HOUSE | 


PLANTS AND WINDOW- 
GARDEN REQUISITES 


Begonia Melior ............... $1.50 to $3.00 
Jerusalem Cherries ............ 1.00 to 1.50 
Cyclamen, all sizes ............ 1.25 to 4.00 
RE on So Oil bd dena Pee ew ae 50to .75 
Primula Chinensis ............. 75 

| ER Ser all sizes and prices 


Ferns, Boston 
Ferns, Teddy, Jr. 
Ferns, Mackii 


Ferns, Verona 


oreee eer eeee 


Narcissus Bulbs in Variety 
Cold Storage Lily of the Valley 


(Will force in three weeks in the dwelling house) 
Pearl Pebbles—Bulb Fibre—Fancy Bulb Bowls 
Wire Plant Stands—Indoor Watering Pots 
Oak Jardinieres—Green Tubs 
House-Plant Food 
Hanging Pots 


me BRECK’S - 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
Write for Catalogue 
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